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HEARD IN THE GATES 


OYOZO W. NAKARAI, head of the Department of Semitics 
Ti the School of Religion, was associated with the late Dean 

Frederick D. Kershner longer than any other member of the 
faculty. His tribute, printed herein, was first delivered at the memorial 
service held in Sweeney Chapel on September 23, 1953. 


The paper on “Learned Intentions and Free Development in 
Modern Hebrew” by Matitiahu Tsevat is of interest for its analysis of 
the way in which a classical language develops into a contemporary 
vernacular. This paper was read at the Foreign Language Conference 
of the University of Kentucky, in connection with the meeting of the 
National Association of Professors of Hebrew, in April, 1953. Dr. 
Tsevat is a member of the faculty of Hebrew Union College—Jewish 
Institute of Religion. 


The Commission on the Ministry was set up by the Annual Con- 
ference of Churches of Christ in Great Britain, meeting at Glasgow 
in 1947. Members of the commission are A. L. Brown (secretary), 
].G. Clague, W. J. Clague, J. L. Colver, W. C. Crockatt, J. Gray, 
C. K. Green, W. Georgeson, W. W. Hendry, W. Lister, J. Short, 
Mrs. W. W. Short, W. Robinson, A. C. Watters, and E. White. The 
report of the commission was published in Great Britain in two parts. 
The first, setting forth theological and historical considerations, was 
approved by the Annual Conference in 1952. The second, containing 
applications and recommendations, was presented to the Annual Con- 
ference in 1953. Through the courtesy of the commission and of the 
Berean Press, the first part of the report is here presented. 
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IN MEMORY OF THE LATE DOCTOR FREDERICK D. 
KERSHNER 


By 
Toyozo W. NAKARAI 


T was on June the third of last year that I was privileged to say a 
word at our Alumni Dinner, in honor of Dr. Frederick D. Kersh- 
ner who retired from his active teaching in the School of Religion. 

The Lord gave us more than a year after that time to receive his guid- 
ance chiefly in his published articles. However, not being fully aware 
of the divine providence, I am tempted to say, “It was too short. It 
_ was altogether too short!’’ But I realize that his greatness was needed 
even in the world to come. 


I recall Dr. Kershner who stood by the stairway in the dark cor- 
ridor of the old Butler College in Irvington, and gave me his advice 
as to the program of my future studies. It was twenty-nine years ago, 
but I have not forgotten his courtesy to other professors and his own 
modesty, in recommending the courses I was to take. Yes, he was 


courteous to others and modest about himself. 


I recall Dr. Kershner whose mind retained all minor details of his 
courses which were always systematically arranged. And when oral 
examinations came to our senior students, his questions sometimes put 
the major professors to shame. His knowledge was profound. 


I recall Dr. Kershner who casually replied to me with his ever- 
present warmth, “I am very well. Thank you, Sir,” when I asked him 
one day, “‘How’s Fred?” Of course, I meant his son, Fred, who was 
then in college; but evidently Dr. Kershner took it to mean himself. 
He was humble. 


I recall Dr. Kershner who, when the faculty disagreed with him, 
used to say, “I think you are wrong; but if that is your judgment, we 
will try it.””. Many a time the faculty members realized later how wrong 
they were; but that was the way Dr. Kershner guided the faculty. He 
was the teacher of teachers. 


I recall Dr. Kershner who sat with a smile through totally un- 
expected and inexcusable criticisms given him by one of the former 
presidents of Butler University. Yet after that event, he continued 
to speak kindly of that president. He was the personification of 
patience. 
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I recall Dr. Kershner who was repeatedly mentioned with honor 
and respect among a small group of select and most critical professors 
of Butler University, because, first, he was able to discuss difficult 
problems in their own fields, and, second, he had the undaunted courage 
to stand for what is right regardless of consequences. He was gracious 
and courageous. 


This is only the first page of the book of my memories of our 
beloved founder of the School of Religion. But somewhere in that 
book I have a large section on Dr. Kershner as a man who understood 
human pain and suffering. He was extremely kind to those who were 
handicapped; and consistently practiced the principle of agape as he 
taught it. However, I fear that my own humble words, no matter how 
many of them I strung together, would not describe the true greatness 
of Dr. Kershner. If I were to ask him here and now, “What shall | 
say, Dr. Kershner ?”’, I feel that his answer would be, “May God bless 
Dean Shelton. May his faculty and students be as loyal to him, as mine 
were to me.” You see, he had given himself to God so completely that 
he had nothing to ask for himself. 
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LEARNED INTENTIONS AND FREE DEVELOPMENT 
IN MODERN HEBREW 


By 
Dr. MATITIAHU TSEVAT 
Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion 


ODERN Hebrew is the creation of learned men. It is not a 
creatio ex nihilo. Men who were familiar with the linguistic 
texture of Hebrew took up the loosely hanging threads of the 

warp and ran a woof, partly old and partly new, through it. Were it 
not for their craftsmanship, the threads would still be hanging and 
slowly wearing thin. From the point of general linguistics an interest- 
ing process was inaugurated: A preplanned development of a language 
was started. Here the problem arises: Has that language developed 
in accordance with the plan? Since the artisans have kept trying to 
direct its subsequent development, where is the point that Modern 


_ Hebrew shows itself a living language that scoffs at preconceived 


regulations ? 


In presenting pertinent details I intend to follow a rather sys- 
tematic order. I begin with phonetics. When Ben-Yehudah, about 
seventy years ago, began to speak Hebrew, he chose the Sephardic pro- 
nunciation as his medium of Hebrew speech. He was not used to this 
pronunciation, nor was the small group of his friends who listened and 
tried to participate in his talk. But he insisted on its introduction and 
succeeded. This was possible, as Hebrew was not yet a living language. 

Today in Israel endeavors are being made with partially official 
support to introduce a distinct articulation of a number of consonants 
in the manner of their current Arabic pronunciation. These are mostly 
the laryngeals. Much of the so-called scientific underpinning is being 
mustered to support this. In my opinion, it is all pseudo-science. A\l- 
most all Semitic languages, including ancient Hebrew from a certain 
time on, lost their laryngeals in the course of their development. More- 
over, would we bestow the epithet “scientific’’ upon any attempts to 
reintroduce into modern English certain erstwhile phonemes, such as 
the spirant in brought and high, written with gh, or the k before n in 
knee and knot? But evaluations aside, those attempts of phonetic re- 
forms have not been granted the slightest success. They have come too 
late. The throats of the members of a linguistic group cannot be 
reconditioned while the speech is going on. Here it is worthwhile to 


a 
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note that the Yemenite Jews, probably under the influence of their 
Arabic environment, were wont to articulate the laryngeals and have 
preserved this pronunciation in their synagogues. However, much to 
the chagrin of the laryngealists, these Yemenites are most anxious to 
rid themselves of all vestiges of traditional pronunciation in their 
every-day life. They wish to assimilate into the Israeli society which 
European Jews have built and patterned without the Hets and the 
‘Ayins. 

Yet it would be wrong to speak of a phonetic simplification, or 
“pauperisation,” of Modern Hebrew. New sounds are developing, for 
instance the velar nasal 9 (as in English sing and sink), not only in 
foreign words and recent loans, such as angliya, “England,” but also 
in words which have long been accepted, such as alunqa, “stretcher”; 
or the voiced broken sibilant 7 (as in English leisure), which is in 
Modern Hebrew the product of a partial assimilation, as in MadZbir, 
best known as the proper name of a corporation. But this latter may 
be a transient phenomenon. 

Morphology. Hebrew has two plural endings, -im and -ot which 
are always stressed. In many foreign words, however, colloquial 
Hebrew stresses the syllable before these endings: qgomunistim, “com- 
munists,’” gompozitorim, “composers.’’ Attempts to maintain the 
regular plural stress by such people as radio speakers; gomunistim, 
qgompozitorim, are of no avail. No grammatical prescriptions, however 
correct, can speed the digestion of foreign bodies by the living organ- 
ism of the language. ; 

The same is true of various endings of proper names, particularly 
of the feminine nominal -a, colloquially often unstressed: /éa, sdra, 
puristically stressed: led, sard. The reason seems to be that these 
names immigrated into Palestine together with their bearers who had 
received them with the Yiddish penult stress in Eastern Europe. Later 
this stress pattern spread over other names by analogy. However, the 
same names, when borne by Biblical personalities, are always correctly 
stressed: led, sard. 

At times, a lack of adequate knowledge started a development 
which continued with truest fidelity. A single example should suffice. 
One diminutive formation of spoken Hebrew is the reduplication of 
the last root syllable: kelev, “dog’’—kelavlav, “doggy” ; hatul, “cat’— 
hataltal, “‘kitten’’ ; also gatan, “small”— getantan, “tiny.” It takes only 
a moment’s thought to realize that when, in a language, reduplication 
has any bearing on size, quantity or intensity, it must mean bigger, 
more or stronger, and not smaller, less or weaker. This is not only 
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theory but, in some languages, practice. In modern Hebrew, the in- 
verted function of reduplication goes back in all probability to the 
misinterpretation of the reduplicated forms adamdam and yeragraq in 
Leviticus 13 and 14 which were erroneously taken to mean “reddish” 
and “greenish” from adom and yarogq, “red” and “green,” respectively, 
rather than “high red” and “deep green,” which is their actual meaning. 
This is language led by sciolism. 


Lexicon. Modern Hebrew needs an enormous amount of words 
for concepts not found in ancient and medieval Hebrew. There is a 
national academy whose task, among others, is to coin new words, 
adapt old ones, etc. This body works slowly, partly due to circum- 
stances beyond its control. But a living language cannot wait. The 
result is that, in many fields, for instance in mechanics, people are 
forced to use ill fitting foreign words, struggle along with circum- 
locutions, point with the fingers, or simply hope that the other fellow 
will understand what particular tool they have in mind when they say: 
habarzel hahu, “that iron.” When, later, the academy accepts a new 
word, this delicate product of the scientific retort is forced to compete 
against the uncouth giant begotten and fed in shop and street. It is 
not difficult to imagine what are its chances of survival. 


Likewise to vocabulary the following phenomenon belongs. There 
is an area in which learned intentions are not unequivocal but have 
always been conflicting. Modern Hebrew has two main sources to 
draw upon: Biblical Hebrew and Rabbinic Hebrew, the latter also 
called Mishnaic or Middle Hebrew. Some people, for their personal 
use and for the development of the language at large, have always 
preferred one source to the exclusion of the other. Oftentimes, this 
produced queer results, particularly on the part of the Biblicists. Since 
Biblical vocabulary is of limited scope and uneven concentration on 
certain literary forms and topics, highly literary words and meanings 
have been twisted around to yield very simple sense. Even a master 
of the language like Bialik, who, moreover, made often full use of 
Rabbinic Hebrew, produced stylistic oddities when he thought he had 
to do without it. For example: Ina fairy tale he wants to relate that 
the hero dared to milk a lioness. Bialik expresses this by saying: “He 
pressed her breasts.””’ This sounds in Hebrew no less odd than in 
English, and in Ezekiel 23, from which it is taken, it means something 
entirely different. But the plain Hebrew verb for “to milk” does not 
happen to be attested in the literature before the Talmud; therefore it 
was taboo for the writer. 
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Considering these tendencies in a more serious vein they have had 
an adverse influence on the sound development of Hebrew. The word 
commonly used for “udder”’ is ‘atin. It occurs in Job 21, is of uncer- 
tain meaning, but is definitely not “udder.’’ There is a word for 
“udder,” kehal, which has the bad luck to be unattested before the 
Talmud. It, therefore, leads in Modern Hebrew only a literary life. 
Another example: “Strip, stripe’ and the like is Jason. This meaning 
is Mishnaic. Biblicists have taken care that in ordinary Modern 
Hebrew it is replaced by pas, based on ketonet pasim, Joseph's coat, 
which, in turn, is understood in the fantastic interpretation of the 
Septuagint as poikilos, “colored,” hence “with stripes.” This is as 
wrong as it could be, but in Modern Hebrew this meaning is there to 
stay. 


For the most part, however, Hebrew has had enough vitality to 
withstand such ideological distortions. Both Biblical and Rabbinical 
words and phrases make their impact on the language and are accepted. 
Often Modern Hebrew has the opportunity to choose between two 
synonyms, one of Biblical origin and one of Mishnaic. What happens? 
Sometimes it may be either the Biblical word or the Rabbinical word 
which is discarded. Sometimes, however, both are retained but have 
developed different shades of meanings. I will give a few examples, 
taken in part from a book by Ben-David. The word ahava is chiefly 
classical and the word /iba exclusively post-classical. Both meant 
“love” at their respective times. Today, however, (and by today | 
mean contemporary speech) the first means plain “love, eros,” the 
second is harder to define but it never means “‘eros,”’ rather “affection.” 
Of the two words for “belly,” the one, beten, occurring in the Bible 
and in the Talmud, means simply that, while the other, kares, belong- 
ing chiefly to Talmudic vocabulary, today has the overtone of “fat 
belly.” The words are old, the differentiating overtone is new. ‘Tree’ 
in general is ‘es in the Bible and ilan in the Mishnah. In colloquial 
Hebrew, “‘tree” in general is ‘es, while t/an has the tendency to become 
“ornamental tree.’’ oniya and sefina mean “ship,”’ while today oniya 
is a large ship and sefina a small one, a difference which is unfounded 
in the history of the language. Or take Biblical navon which today 
leans toward “judicious,” as against Mishnaic piqeah which today 
means “bright.”” More examples for this trend are easily found. It is 
not a plan, preconceived by learned men, which is at work here, but 
the free development of a living language. 
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THE CHURCH’S MINISTRY 
I. THe AuTHORITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


N all the great Protestant Confessions, including the Thirty-nine 

_ Articles, the authority of the New Testament is given supreme 
place as a standard of judgment on Church belief and practice. 

As Churches we have always claimed to base our beliefs and practices 
on those of the New Testament Church. But what does this mean? 
Does it mean that the New Testament isa kind of rule-book in which 
we shall find an answer to every question. we ask about Church order? 


The Biblical scholarship of the past one hundred and fifty years 
has thrown much light on the kind of answer we are able to give to this 
question. It has been shewn that the New Testament consists of a 
number of documents, judged by the Church to reflect the mind of 
Christ and His Apostles, and finally gathered into a canon, or rule. By 
this rule all subsequent developments in the Church are to be judged. 
More recent scholarship has shewn that behind both the Church and the 
New Testament there is the Gospel, God’s Saving Acts in Christ, out of 
which both the Church and the New Testament emerge. It is this 
which supremely is the Word of God by which the word of man must 
be judged. 


This emphasis has resulted in the past thirty years or so in a wel- 
come return to Biblical theology—a return which is seen, not only in 
Protestant Churches, but in Catholic Churches, even in the Roman 
Catholic Church. In pursuing the path of Biblical authority we are on 
common ground with the whole trend of present day theological think- 
ing. More and more it is being recognised that the question of the Min- 
istry, its form and authority, no less than other questions, must be 
brought under the standards of this judgment. If we are to do this, it 
will mean that in our use of the New Testament we must distinguish 
between : 


(a) The New Testament as a set of historical documents which, 
like other historical documents, throws light on the beliefs, worship 
and life of the Church of the period in which it was produced. Here 
we are using the New Testament as historical evidence and must use 
it as historians would use other source documents, applying to it the 
same critical methods, both historical and literary. 
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(b) The New Testament as the Word of God by which the 
Church in every age is judged. Here we recognise that the New Testa- 
ment differs from all other source-books for the historian in that it 
contains the Word of God to man, God’s self-revelation—not only the 
Saving Acts of God in Christ Jesus, but the significance of that revela- 
tion in theological statements, and its results in the pattern of worship 
and the life to be lived in the world by those who are in Christ Jesus. 
Furthermore, this revelation of God is in community. There is a vital 
relationship between God and the Israel of God, between Christ and 
the body of Christ—the Church itself is part of that revelation. The 
Church, therefore, whilst it is in many respects like other institutions, 
is in one respect quite unlike any other institution. It is of divine 
origin and import, possessing both life and form’ from that divine 
source, and in every age animated by the divine Spirit of God. The 
significance of the New Testament at this point is firstly, that it con- 
tains the original Gospel out of which the Church sprang ; and secondly, 
that it reflects the life of the Church in its creative and apostolic stage, 
making sure the true genius of Christianity. 


While insisting that this distinction must be made, we are fully 
aware of the difficulty of applying it. It involves the serious attempt 
to separate what is universal and permanent from what is merely local 
and temporary. 


This means: (1) That we cannot go to the New Testament and 
expect it to give us a complete answef to every question we shall ask 
about the structure and form of the Church. Many of the things we 
most want to know are not written down. Very often obscure points 
may be lit up by reference to later practices, though in this case we shall 
need to bring every such practice under the judgment of the Word of 
God (in the sense described above). Often we find ourselves dealing 
with a situation in which the very matter on which we need guidance 
is taken for granted as between the writer and his contemporary readers. 
This is especially true of the actual form of the Ministry. Whilst there 
is clear evidence in the New Testament as to the Church’s beliefs—the 
faith once for al! delivered, “the pattern of sound words’”—the 
Church’s practice with regard to the sacraments, and the Church’s way 
of life; the evidence is not so clear as to the way in which the Church 
was organised, both locally and universally. Nor is it so easy to discern 
how any one pattern of organisation can conform to the Gospel, as it is 
to see how certain forms of administration of the sacraments can con- 
form to and express the Gospel while others are defective in this respect. 
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(2) On the other hand, we cannot treat the question of the form 
and structure of the Church as a matter of indifference. The expres- 
sion “Body of Christ” implies structure as well as function. Not only 
is the Church the gift of Christ, but the Ministry is so described by 
Paul in Ephesians 4 and is closely connected with the unity of the 
Church and the perfecting of the saints, until we come “unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 


We. would suggest that the historical evidence given by the New 
Testament regarding the form of the Ministry in the apostolic age, 
being rather fragmentary, needs clarifying by reference to the historical 
documents of the succeeding age. The New Testament period was 
one of missionary expansion, a period in which the permanent form 
of the Ministry was taking shape. \We look at the forms later crys- 
talised so that we may get light thrown back on the New Testament 
itself. There are, however, certain fundamental theological principles 
embedded in the New Testament, derived from the Gospel, which go 
far to determine the true nature of the Ministry, and which provide 
a touchstone by which the forms of the Ministry in all ages must be 
judged. These we list in Section III of our Report. 


II. THe MINISTRY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
1.—The Ministry and the Church 


There is a clear distinction in the New Testament between the 
ordained ministry and the unordained members of the Church. The 
failure to see this distinction, and the frequent obliteration of it, may 
be traced to a number of causes: 

(a) The rise of the “clericalism” of a later period ; | 

(b) The use of terms in a sense foreign to the New Testament ; 

(c) The unique character of the relationship within the Church 

—hbetween the Church and the Head of the Church, between 
the Church and the ministry in the Church, and between 
members of the Church. 


It is clear that from the first there were in all Churches some who 
had the duty to lead, to admonish, to guard sound doctrine, to have 
pastoral oversight. But 


(i) ALL ARE GOD’S LAOS (people). I Peter 2:9; Rev. 
21:3, ete. This fact is receiving fresh and widespread recognition in 
Churches all over the world. “The whole membership of the Church, 
the clergy included, is primarily laikos (from which the word ‘lay’ de- 
tives), because the Church is the laos, the people, of God. Never in 
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the history of the Church have the consequences of this simple but cen- 
tral fact of the New Testament message been fully thought out, nor 
adequately transformed into practice in the life of congregations and 
churches.” (From Concerns of the Churches, “The Training of Lay- 
men in the Church,” p. 16, a most valuable study made in preparation 
for the Amsterdam Assembly of the World Council of Churches, 
1948.) 


(7) THE MINISTRY IS NOT OVER THE CHURCH 
BUT OF THE CHURCH. It is the Church as such, not the hier- 
archy, that is identified with Christ. This also is being newly empha- 
sised in many parts of the Church: the following is typical of a grow- 
ing body of conviction within the Ecumenical Movement: ‘‘We shall 
speak a great deal about ‘Laymen.’ It is, theologically, a very ques- 
tionable term, but we find no other. The primitive Church knew of 
a fellowship of the faithful, the ministries were many, but the Church 
was one—one body with many members. We have become a cleri- 
calised Church where a sharp distinction exists, not always in theory 
but certainly in practice, between the ministry and the laity.” (From 
Professional Life as Christian Vocation, No. III of Papers of the 
Ecumenical Institute, Foreword, p. 3.) 


(#1) THERE IS DEFINITE AUTHORITY OF OFFICE, 
which is conferred by Christ in His Church, though it is authority in- 
volving service. The type of this service is given in Christ Himself, 
and without the spirit of humble and‘ sacrificial service, the authority 
of office is unspiritual and scandalous. In the Church, throughout its 
history, the one essential ministry is that of Christ Himself, who is 
Lord of all and servant of all. (See The Church's Ministry, by T. WV. 
Manson.) Christ is both source and example. He is the contemporary 
Christ, perpetually operating in His Church through the Holy Spirit, 
as well as the historic Christ. Therefore continuity in the ministry must 
be “perpendicular” as well as “horizontal,” i.e., the ministry owes its 
office and power to the living Christ who in each generation commis- 
sions and enables the ministry, as well as being linked with the historic 
Christ as its example through the Scriptures and through the ministry 
which has continued from the days of His flesh until now. 


2.—The Forms of the Ministry in the New Testament 


There are those who claim that our Lord made no arrangements 
for the continuance of ministry among His people, but we cannot 
accept such a view for the following reasons: 
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In His life-time He chose Twelve and sent them forth.’ 
This apostolic ministry is the foundation of all other and 
subsequent ministries. 


He wrote nothing down, but He gave them a Commission 
empowering them to continue His ministry.* 


The teaching of Jesus is concerned with the growth and 
development of the Kingdom. The meaning of His teach- 
ing about “last things’ is not exhausted by referring it to 
an early return of Christ. Indeed, eschatology is a perma- 
nent element in the Gospel, since for the Christian every 
day in any generation is the “Last Day.” 


But the study of the New Testament compels us to ask : 


(a) How definite His arrangements were. The Gospels give 
us no indication that our Lord during His life-time set up any definite 
forms of ministry, beyond that of the Apostles. We do not forget the 
teaching given to the Apostles by our Lord after His Resurrection, but 
we have no knowledge as to whether this included detailed instructions 
about forms of ministry. 


(b) Whether the commission (see John 20:19-23, Luke 24 :44- 
53) was to a wider group than the Apostles, whether in fact it was a 
commission to the Church as such. A special commission to the 
Apostles seems to fit in better with the position they took in the sub- 
sequent life of the Church. On the other hand, may not the commis- 
sion have been to both, not to Apostles as over against the Church nor 
to the Church as over against the Apostles, but to the Apostles with 
the Church? 


In the contemporary discussion of this question the meaning of 
the term shaliach is a crux. (See Manson op. cit. pp 35ff.; Hodgson, 
Apostolic Succession and Christian Unity; and Note on shaliach at the 
conclusion of this Report.) 


(c) Whether the ministry did not take shape to meet needs 
which arose from time to time, thus gradually developing in the 
Apostolic Age. Certainly much of the New Testament evidence given 
below points in this direction. 


(d) Whether it was according to the mind of Christ that, in 
leading the Church into all truth, the Apostolic Church should be led 
to adopt a rigid pattern of ministry either for the Apostolic Age or 
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to be perpetuated for all time. The New Testament evidence can 
hardly be said to provide the kind of standardised pattern which has 
often been discerned there. The actual evidence given by the New 
Testament is only from a narrow area of the Church, Jerusalem, An- 
tioch, and the spheres in which Peter and Paul worked. 


A study of the New Testament shows that the following minis- 
tries were recognised : 


Apostles. It is clear that the Apostles had authority though it was 
exercised personally, not legally. But the Churches they founded were 
certainly not independent. All Churches, whether founded by Apostles 
or not, are within the sphere of Apostolic jurisdiction. (See, e.g., Acts 
15 :22-29; I Cor. 4:21; 5:1-5; 11:34; 14:37; 16:1-3; 2 Cor. 13; 
Phil. 2:12.) 


“Apostle” was a term applied to more than the twelve (See Light- 
foot, Commentary on Galatians, pp. 92-101, 1896 Ed.). One qualifi- 
cation was to have been a witness of the Resurrection; this could not 
be handed on except as testimony, but obviously it was not the only 
qualification, for Paul speaks of five hundred brethren who were eye- 
witnesses (I Cor. 15:6), but obviously not all these were Apostles. 
Other qualifications included a commission from the Lord, though 
this might be given through the medium of the Church (cf Matthias 
in Acts 1; even St. Paul’s call to the apostleship was completed at 
Antioch, Acts, 13:2); and the “signs of an Apostle” including both 
“moral and spiritual gifts” and “supernatural gifts” (II Cor. i2:12). 


Evangelists. Although the Apostles could have no successors in the 
full sense, it seems that Timothy, Titus and probably others, were 
Apostolic Delegates, and some of these were obviously not eye-wit- 
nesses of the Resurrection. We incline to the view that the Evangel- 
ist in the New Testament was such an Apostolic Delegate. 


There are only three references to Evangelists in the New Testa- 
ment: Acts 21:8 where Philip, who was one of the Seven appointed 
at Jerusalem (Acts 6:1-8), is spoken of as “Philip the Evangelist”: 
Eph. 4:11, where the ministers in the Church are listed as ‘Apostles, 
Prophets, Evangelists, Pastors and Teachers”; Il Tim. 4:5, where 
Timothy is told “Do the work of an evangelist, make full proof of 
thy ministry.” 

In so far as the term “Evangelist” indicates an office rather than 
a function, the office was that of Apostolic Delegate. Timothy acted 
on behalf of the Apostle Paul and he was responsible for teaching, 
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preaching, pastoral work and the general ordering of the life of the 
Church. (See I Timothy 1:3, 18, 19; 2:12; 3:1-15; 4:13; 5:1-16, 
20; 6:17; 2 Timothy 2:2; 4:2.) It seems clear that Evangelists, 
along with Apostles and Prophets, had a wider commission than to 
one locality. 


Local Ministry. The local Churches all had leaders, even in Thes- 
salonica as early as the writing of the Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
They are mostly unnamed—even in late letters like Hebrews and 
I, II and III John, they have no specific names. It is only in Acts, 
Philippians and the Pastorals that they are named. 


There are Presbyters (who appear to be the same as Episcopoi = 
Overseers, or Bishops) an-‘ Deacons. The function of all these seems 
to have been that of episcopé—pastoral overseeing. 


It must never be forgotten that the local ministry, whatever its 
character, was—like the local Churches—under the wider Apostolic 
ministry. There is no suggestion that the local ministry was outside 
Apostolic jurisdiction. (See references under “Apostles’’ above. ) 


The local ministry seems to have been (a) chosen by the congre- 
gation (and this remained a characteristic right down to the fourth 
century); (b) “appointed’’ by Apostolic or sub-Apostolic authority 
(see the Pastorals, I Tim. 5:17-25, etc., and of Clement XLIV: it is 
not clear what is implied by “‘appointed’”—Timothy at least, seems to 
have had some right of veto at Ephesus. See I Tim. 3:1-15); (c) or- 
dained by prayer and the laying on of hands. 


(For further details on Choice and Ordination of these Ministers 
see Report of the Commission on Ordination 1942.) 


In the New Testament the vocation to the Ministry is not incom- 
patible with a “‘secular’’ occupation; but it is quite certain that the 
Churches had laid upon them the responsibility to support the ministry 
financially. (See Matt. 10:10; I Cor. 9:13-14; Gal. 6:6; I Tim. 
5:17-18.) 


Witnessing was the work of the whole Church and of all the 
members of the Church, but there is no precise indication as to who 
(a) publicly preaches, (b) administers the Sacraments. It is worth 
pointing out that the administration of baptism was not an Apostolic 
prerogative (I Cor. 1:14-16; Acts 8:38; 9:17-18). The passage in 
Acts 9 would seem clearly to indicate that the laying on of hands also 
Was not an Apostolic prerogative. 
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In the New Testament period women took a considerable part in 
the work of the Church, and there is definite reference to the Woman 
Deacon or Deaconess (Romans 16:1, I Tim. 3:11). The question of 
the Ministry of Women, both in the New Testament period and sub- 
sequently, is being re-examined by many of the Churches of Christen- 
dom at the present time, and in view of its special importance a separate 
memorandum is devoted to it. See concluding note on the Ministry 
of Women. 


Il]. Wuat Is PERMANENT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT ORDER? 


The view generally taken by our fathers in the Faith was that the 
New Testament ministry fell into two main classes—temporary and 
permanent. The temporary orders were those of Apostle and Prophet. 
It was held that in the nature of things these were offices which could 
not be perpetuated, since apostles were to be eye-witnesses of the 
Resurrection (Acts 1:21-22) and prophecy, according to apostolic 
teaching, would cease (I Cor. 13:8). The permanent orders were those 
of Evangelist, Presbyter, and Deacon, the Evangelist exercising a gen- 
eral or wider ministry, and the Presbyters and Deacons fulfilling the 
local ministry. Presbyters carried out the functions of pastors and 
teachers. 


When we look at the later history of the ministry, we find that no 
attempt was made to perpetuate an order called “apostles.’”’* Further, 
the order of prophets appears to have died out in the second century. 
But the order of Evangelists does not continue under that name. The 
term “Evangelist” came, instead, to be used of the writer of a Gospel. 
From the first half of the second century, the separate m.nistries of 
Bishop, Presbyter, and Deacon gradually became universal. The one 
Bishop in each local church was by this time the responsible shepherd 
of the flock under his charge. The administration of both Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper appears to have been part of his office. It 1s 
impossible to determine how this system of mon-episcopacy arose, 
whether through the settling locally of apostles or sub-apostolic men, 
or through the elevation of one outstanding Presbyter. Possibly it 
came about in both ways, in different areas. 


It is clear that during the first three centuries the various minis- 
tries were not regarded as in any sense grades of orders, to be passed 
through successively. A man could be ordained from a layman to 
Bishop, without needing to become successively Deacon and Presbyter. 
This is shown in the case of Cyprian in the third century, who as 4 
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layman was chosen to be a Bishop and ordained per saltum (i.e. without 
intermediate steps). 


From the last quarter of the second century right up to the six- 
teenth century the threefold ministry of Bishops, Presbyters and Dea- 
cons was universal. During these centuries episcopal ordination was 
everywhere the normal practice, but the theory of an unbroken line of 
episcopal ordainers as being necessary to the validity of the ministry 
cannot definitely be traced earlier than the beginning of the third 
century. 


At the Reformation, in the Lutheran, Calvinist and Zwinglian 
Churches, the episcopal succession was broken, being considered by 
the Reformers not to be necessary to a valid ministry. From the time 
of the Reformation there have been three main views on the Ministry. 
There are those who continue to uphold the threefold order of Bishops, 
Presbyters and Deacons; there are also those who think that forms of 
the ministry may vary widely, so long as the functions of the ministry 
are fulfilled ; and there are those who aim to restore the original New 
Testament order, though amongst these there are divergencies in prac- 
tice. (For instance Calvin’s defence of the parity of Presbyters and 
Bishops in the New Testament and the traditional view of Churches of 
Christ that Evangelists, Elders [Bishops or Presbyters] and Deacons 
form a permanent system of Ministry.) We therefore, must ask, is 
there in the New Testament period one clear and fixed form which can 
be exactly determined and precisely reproduced? Or is there a move- 
ment towards a fixed form of ministry, the nature of which can only 
be determined by looking into the period immediately following that 
covered by the New Testament ? 


Is there a specific order of ministry which is binding on the church 
in all ages? Anglicans, from the sixteenth century to modern times, 
claimed that the three-fold order is such: “It is evident unto all men 
diligently reading Holy Scripture and ancient authors, that from the 
Apostles’ time there have been these Orders of Ministers in Christ’s 
Church; Bishops, Priests and Deacons.” (See the Preface to the 
Ordinal in the Book of Common Prayer.) Bishop Lightfoot sub- 
jected this claim to an exhaustive examination in his Dissertations on 
the Christian Ministry (See Dissertations on the Apostolic Age, 1892), 
and reached substantially the same conclusion. In our own day, a group 
of Anglo-Catholics have re-stated this claim, but with a very strong 
emphasis on the Episcopate as the essential ministry, upon which all 
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other ministries are dependent. (See The Apostolic Ministry, ed. by 
K. E. Kirk, 1946, pp. 10-12, etc.) 


Over against these and any attempt to find a fixed order in the 
New Testament, scholars like Karl Barth and T. W. Manson claim 
that the one essential ministry is that of Christ operating in the Church 
through His Spirit, and that therefore the ministry can take on various 
forms in different periods to meet changing needs. On this view it 
would seem that any and every form of ministry, from that of Quaker- 
ism on the one hand to that of Roman Catholicism on the other, might 
be justified by its fruits. This appears to us to be a dangerously prag- 
matic basis for the ministry of the Church. Just as the Sacraments of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are not arbitrary forms, to be aban- 
doned or discarded according to the varying demands of different gen- 
erations, but are a permanent part of the structure of the Church, be- 
cause they uniquely express the content of the Gospel; so the Ministry is 
a permanent part of the structure of the Church, and if there is a 
particular form of the ministry which is a more fitting expression of 
the Gospel than any other, that is the form which should prevail. 


For instance, A. M. Ramsey (in The Gospel and the Catholic 
Church, 1936) defends episcopacy as an essential part of the structure 
of the Church on the ground that it expresses the unity and the univer- 
sality of the Church and the Gospel better than any other form of min- 
istry can possibly do. This is the right kind of defence, though this 
particular conclusion hardly seems to us quite cogent, for may not a 
Presbyterian form of ministry equally well express this unity and uni- 
versality? The point is that “the Church is the Body of Christ, and 
the structure of the Church should express its function. Thus order is 
the vehicle of the Spirit.” (See An Interim Report of Conversations 
between representatives of the Archbishop of Canterbury and represen- 
tatives of the Evangelical Free Churches, 1949, p. 8.) Thus we cannot 
ignore the question of structure. We cannot lightly dismiss the fact 
that in the New Testament we have some authority both for the func- 
tion and structure of the Church. This authority, moreover, is of 4 
unique kind; it represents the Church in its creative period under 
apostolic guidance; and it is the classical authority acknowledged and 
confirmed by the Church throughout the centuries, both during the 
period of the formation of the canon and ever since. 


It is this conviction which leads us to state the following seven 
matters which we believe to be theologically justifiable as judgments 
required by the Gospel on the forms of Ministry. 
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1.—The Ministry must possess the call and commission of Christ. 
He, having fulfilled the work His Father gave Him to do, has com- 
missioned His Church to fulfil the task of redeeming the world, until 
He come again. This commission was given to the Twelve by our 
Lord in the days of his flesh, and later to Paul in person. Thus the 
Apostles have a special foundation authority in the Church (Eph. 
2:20). It was later given to others through the Church under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit and is so given in the living Church which 
abides in the Word through the ages. (Acts 13:2,5. John 15 and 16.) 


2.—The Ministry must express diakonia, in the sense that Christ’s 
Ministry was diakonia (service): “The Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” (Mark 10:45.) This is the true 
priestly character of the Ministry, expressed in the Incarnation and the 
Cross. Our Lord “sat where we sat,” He who was the “Apostle and 
High Priest of our confession.” Ministers must have this mind which 
also was in Christ Jesus, “who, being in the form of God . . . emptied 
himself, taking the form of a servant (doulos), being made in the like- 
ness of man, and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, 
becoming obedient even unto death, yea, the death of the cross.” (Phil. 
2:6-18.) Ministers must be men who can “bear gently with the ig- 
norant and erring” as those who “are compassed with infirmity.” 
True, Ministers rule, but it is ruling rather in the ministerial than in 
the magisterial sense. Equally with the congregation of the Faithful, 
Ministers are Christ’s servants who must not “lord it over God's heri- 
tage.” It is worthy of note that diakonia is used in Acts 6 to describe 
the ministry of the Apostles as well as that of the Seven. The Seven 
were called to the diakonia of tables while the Apostles devoted them- 
selves to the diakonia of the Word. 


3.—The Ministry is given “for the perfecting of the saints, unto 
the work of ministering, unto the building up of the body of Christ”’ 
(Eph. 4:12). The Ministry is to lead the whole Church in fontinuing 
the sacrificial, reconciling, redemptive ministry of Christ} until the 
whole body has grown into the stature of the fulness of Christ. This 
means that the Ministry is to be devoted to the building up of the lov- 
ing fellowship of every congregation and to be prepared tg labour and 
suffer that the fellowship may grow; and it is to be devotetl also in the 
same sacrificial spirit to the service of those who are not yet Christians. 


“The essential form of the visible Church wherein she images her 
Lord is to be found in her humble service in which the wk reconcilia- 
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tion already wrought out in the Body of Christ is lived out among men, 
and the Church in life and action becomes, as it were, sacramentally 
correlative to the life and passion of Jesus Christ. It is not only as she 
receives the sacrament but as she enacts it, always bearing about in her 
body the dying of Jesus (II Cor. 4:10), resisting unto blood (Heb. 
12:4), that she knows Christ in the fellowship of His sufferings and 
becomes conformable unto His death.” (T. F. Torrance, Scottish 
Journal of Theology, Sept. 1949, p. 250.) 


Cf. also The Way of At-one-ment, by W. J. Phythian-Adams, 
especially ch. 5. “The Christian Ministry is primarily a personal 
agency appointed for a specific purpose, At-one-ment in love” (p. 99). 


4.—The Ministry must be in the nature of episcopé in every 
Church. Christ Himself is the Chief Shepherd and Bishop of the 
Church and Pastors are to follow Him, “to watch on behalf of the 
souls of the flock, as those who shall give an account.”’ In each flock 
there will be shepherds and sheep, though all are sheep in Christ’s flock. 


5.—The Ministry must be so one with the Church that the cor- 
poreity of the Church is not obscured. It is the Church as such—the 
whole company of the Faithful—which is Christ’s Body, and He Him- 
self is the Head of the Body, working in it by His living Spirit. The 
Ministry cannot usurp this position, which belongs to Christ alone. 


6.—The Ministry must preserve sound doctrine and preach the 
Faithful Word of God. It also has a liturgical function in connection 
with the ordering of worship and the administration of the sacraments. 
This we see exercised by Paul in correcting the abuses connected with 
the Lord’s Supper in the Church at Corinth. Added to these functions, 
it has a disciplinary function in connection with sound doctrine and 
the Christian way of life. 


7.—The Ministry must express the universality and continuity of 
the Church. It is not the local communities in different places and 
different times which add up to the one Church. Rather the Church 
is one in all places and all times, the one Church finding its expression 
in the local community from place to place and from age to age. The 
Ministry must in some way express this unity and continuity of the one 
Church. It is perhaps significant that the phrase, “Jesus Christ is the 
same, yesterday, today, and for ever” is found in conjunction with an 
exhortation concerning the Ministry of “Apostolic men’ who had 
founded the local Church and had passed on their commission to others. 
(Heb. 13:7-17.) (See Note on Continuity. ) 
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The traditional position of Churches of Christ, when properly 
maintained, has safeguarded these elements. All ministers are expected 
to have received the call of Christ in their heart, this call being con- 
firmed to them by the Church. They have received His commission 
through the Church, the Evangelist by ordination at the Annual Confer- 
ence, and the local ministers by ordination in the local congregation. 


Episcopé has been exercised by Evangelists, along with Elders 
and Deacons. It has always been recognised that Christian ministry 
must be fulfilled in a spirit of Christ-like love and service, and defects 
in attainment have been due to personal insufficiency, and not to the 
nature of the offices of the ministry. It is fair to say that the life of 
the Churches has been enriched by the humble, yet able service of very 
many local Elders and Deacons, as well as by that of Evangelists. 


The place of the “‘laity’’ in the life and witness of the Church has 
been fully recognised in the practice of “mutual ministry”’—members 
who have talent in teaching, preaching or leading worship being given 
the opportunity to serve, without reference to holding office in the 
ministry. Further, ordained Elders and Deacons suave been regarded 
as Ministers in the fullest sense even though they have earned their 
living in a “secular” calling, as the majority have done. 


Elders, Deacons and Evangelists have shared in the ordering of 
worship and the administration of the sacraments, as well as in the ex- 
ercise of discipline in the congregation. The Evangelist has repre- 
sented the universality and continuity of the Church, being regarded as 
a minister of the whole Church, this being set forth by his ordination 
at the Annual Conference, before the body representing the whole 
Church. 


Within such a form, the essential principles of New Testament 
ministry may find embodiment. 


It has to be admitted, that in practice, within Churches of Christ, 
there is in many quarters a looseness and profound lack of concern 
about the ministry, along with a grave disregard of its significance. 
There is in all our Churches an admirable firmness in the adherence to 
the necessity of Believers’ Baptism and the Lord’s Supper as essential 
and permanent elements in the Church; but although in our traditional 
Witness it has always been maintained (and our standard literature 
has always asserted) that the ministry of Evangelists, Elders and 
Deacons is likewise a permanent element in the Church, the ministry 
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has often been relegated to a position of subordination as contrasted 
with that of the sacraments. 


We also believe that the form of ministry claimed by Churches of 
Christ to be the form derived from the New Testament, is not the only 
possible form in which the essential elements of structure can be 
embodied; for instance an Episcopal system, shorn of its mediaeval 
corruptions (such as the centralisation of the Papacy and the turning 
of Bishops into “Prelates’’) or a Presbyterian system, may equally 
well express these essentials. 


The permanent elements in the New Testament ministry are surely 
those which best express and preserve the nature of the Gospel, and 
which set forth the unity and universality of the Church which has 
been created by the Gospel. Further, the ministry must be such that 
Christ may, through its operation, minister to His people, and draw all 
men to Himself. 


NoTE ON SHALIACH 


The Hebrew word Shaliach is the equivalent of the Greek word 
apostolos and has recently been pressed into service by a group of Anglo- 
Catholics who claim that it establishes the doctrine of Apostolic Succes- 
sion. (See The Apostolic Ministry.) Much is made of the statement, 
cited nine times, in the Talmud, ‘“‘A man’s shaliach is as himself.”’ 


This claim has been closely examined by T. W. Manson in The 
Church’s Ministry (see pp. 35ff.). He points out that the word has a 
variety of uses: 


(1) As the messenger or agent of an individual where one person 
delegates to another the power to do something on his behalf. It 
is this usage that the Rabbinical principle ‘a man’s shaliach is like 
himself” is applied. Professor Manson concludes that in no case 
could the shaliach commit his commission to another. If he was 
unable to fulfil his commission he handed it over formally to the 
Court which appointed a shaliach of the Court, not of the original 
commissioner. This tells heavily against the doctrine of Apostolic 
Succession and is certainly in favour of the view that the power of 
ordination is in the Church as such, and not in the hierarchy. 


As the representative of a corporate body, especially of the Syna- 
gogue. As such his chief functions were liturgical but it is clear 
that he acted for the congregation, and did nothing which each 
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member of the congregation was not able and obliged to do for 
himself. He had no sacerdotal character as the priests of the 
Temple had, they being God’s sheluchim. 


(3) As God’s agent. Here the word is applied to the priests, rather 
than to the prophets. Amongst the prophets, only Moses, Elijah, 
Elisha, and Ezekiel are styled sheluchim and this, not because of 
their prophetic work, but because of the performance of great 
miracles, such as crossing the Red Sea, the raising of the dead, 
the removal of barrenness, and the bringing of rain. 


What follows from this examination of the Hebrew use of 
shaliach is that: (1) The shaliach performs on belialf of someone else 
(either an individual or a corporate body) functions which his principal 
is entitled to perform. (ii) The nature of his activities and in some 
cases their duration is defined, and his authority does not go beyond 
the terms of his commission. (tit) His commission is not transferable 
when he ceases to exercise it. (iv) Shaliach is not a term of status, 
but of function. 


Dr. T. F. Torrance, in reviewing The Apostolic Ministry in The 


Scottish Journal of Theology (Vol. 1, No. 2) points out in reference to 
the Gospel of John that “only the Holy Ghost is Shaliach in the sense 
of being the personal representative of Christ, and identical in person 
with Him. To call a Bishop shaliach in this personal sense, to call him 
alter Christus, is to quench the Holy Ghost, and relly amounts to blas- 
phemy.”” These are strong words, but they are justified. He further 
points out that the relationship of the Apostles to Christ and to His 
Shaliach-S pirit, in this Gospel, is one of the abiding in the Word. He 
claims that in the Apostolic Ministry the Holy Spirit-Shaliach is de- 
throned and His place taken by the Bishop-Shaliach, the Holy Ghost 
being “treated as a mere paradosis which Bishops can pass from hand 
to head.”’ 


There is good ground for concluding that the argument from the 
word shaliach has not only been over-worked, but so employed as to 
distort its meaning. 


NoTE ON CONTINUITY 


The question of continuity is of fundamental anportance. The 
claim is made in Catholic circles that no Ministry is st*jctly valid except 
one which stands in an unbroken line of episcopal orilainers. Strong 
historical arguments are brought to bear in support jof this practice 
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from the second to the sixteenth centuries, and we admit the strength 
of these arguments, noting only the weakness of the link which con- 
nects this practice with the Apostolic age. Neither would we deny 
that it is fitting that those who are already ordained should ordain 
others, and that it is also fitting that those of a lower order should be 
ordained by those of a higher order. But this is something quite dif- 
ferent from the claim that all ordinations made since this episcopal 
succession was broken are invalid or irregular. We submit that this 
claim needs theological as well as historical examination. It is ulti- 
mately upon theological grounds that any conception of succession must 
rest. In this connection we wish to note two things : 


(a) It raises the question whether the continuity of the Church 
is maintained through the hierarchy by tactual succession (and on some 
present forms of practice apart from the Church altogether), or 
whether it is maintained in the Church, the whole Church, both laity 
and ministry, by fidelity to the Gospel and the faithful administration 
of the Gospel sacraments. That is where the issue lies. In the latter 
case the power of election and ordination lies in the Church, directed 
and guided by the Holy Spirit, rather than in the Ministry, the Church 
including both the laity and the ministry. The evidence of the New 
Testament seems to us to point decisively to the fact that the continuity 
of the Church is maintained by its fidelity to the Gospel—(cf. John’s 
phrase, “abiding in the Word” which obviously means more than in- 
tellectual assent to accurate credal formulation) and that the power of 
election and ordination lies within the Church. It is the Church, not 
the ministry alone, which is the body of Christ, Christ Himself being 
the sole Head, a position which none can usurp. It is the Church which 
is the Spirit-filled Body, in which Christ works through the Holy 
Spirit in every age and place. When Paul says, “We are a temple of 
the living God; even as God said, I will dwell in them and walk in 
them; and I will be their God, and they shall be my people” (II Cor. 


6:16), it was the Church he referred to, and not the ministry. Not 


only is the position of our Lord as Head of the Church unique, but the 
position of the Apostles is also unique, as eye-witnesses of the Gospel 
and as those who received their commission in person from Him. This 
places them in a unique position as foundation stones and builders of 
the Church, investing them with an authority which no others can 
possess. 


History has proved only too clearly how an unwarranted stress on 
continuity through the hierarchy can lead to a self-perpetuating minis- 
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try apart from the Church, the ignoring of the laity, and ven to usurp- 
ing the Headship of Christ in the setting up of a sole Vicar of Christ 
onearth. Is not the main stress being put at the wrong place? When 
we meet with the first clear reference to continuity thipugh Bishops 
(Irenaeus, Against Heresies, Book I1, Chapter 3) the stgess is on con- 
tinuity of true teaching and not on valid ordination. Recently Dr. 
Burleigh has said, “A Ministry that remains faithful ‘to the Word, 
apart from all romanticism, has all of apostolicity that matters, or in- 
deed is possible.” (Scottish Journal of Theology, Vol 1, No. 2, p. 189.) 
On one theory we are committed to the analogy of “a river which no 
dam could stop and no accident divert’’ (The Apostolic Mimistry, p. 
181) ; and on the other to ‘“‘a well of living water from which all may 
draw refreshment and for the satisfying of the needs of the Christian 
life’ (Dr. Burleigh, op. cit.). 


(b) <A deeper theological problem is that of the A en of 
any doctrine of the Ministry to the doctrines of the Pergon of Christ 
and the nature of the Godhead. Here we are thrown back upon 
kerygma (preaching, or rather the thing preached). In the New Testa- 
ment kerygma is defined in eschatological terms. It is the breaching or 
announcing of the objective fact of the incarnate, crucified and risen 
Christ, so that these events become events once more in the faith of the 
hearer who receives the Gospel. The Apostles were stewards, speaking 
in Christ’s stead, witnessing to these events; and when they did this, 
the amazing thing happened that the crucified and risen Christ again 
encountered men and women. The Incarnation, Death and Resurrec- 
tion of Christ were eschatologically repeated in them, through the 
power of the Holy Spirit. 


The once-for-allness of the Birth, Death, Burial and Resurrection 
of Christ was symbolised and expressed in Baptism, the sacrament 
which was not repeated. Its eschatological repetition was symbolised 
and expressed in the oft-repeated Lord’s Supper. As Dr. T. F. Tor- 
tance points out, “the relation of the Essential Ministry (as the Bishop 
of Oxford calls it) to Christ is not one of shaliach-identity, or personal- 
mystical-identity, but one through the kerygma as the instrument of 
the Holy Ghost in the mouth of those called to be Apostles.” (Scottish 
Journal of Theology Vol. I, No. 2, p. 196.) This is the relation of the 
Apostolic Ministry to Christ, and it is by virtue of this relationship 
that it possesses unique authority. The original Apostolate is thus as 
unrepeatable, except in an eschatological sense, as the Incarnation and 
the Cross are unrepeatable. There can be no temporal repetition, that 
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which we have called horizontal, but only a Holy-Spirit-repetition, that 
which we have called perpendicular. 


It is the failure to recognise this eschatological nature of kerygma 
which has led alike to wrong conceptions of the relationship of Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit in the one God ; the relationship of the Divine and 
Human natures in the Person of Christ ; and the relationship of Christ 
to the Church; and the right understanding of the human and divine 
natures of the Church, the Church as perfect and imperfect, justus et 
peccator. 

This brings us to discuss more closely what is the essential charac- 
ter of God which the Word of God reveals, and which the Church in 
her life must reflect in the world. It is the “hidden secret,”’ “the mys- 
tery of godliness” which could never have been guessed at. In brief, 
it is the fact that God is koinonia (fellowship) in Himself. This truth 
we have learned to express in terms of Father, Son and Holy Spirit— 
one God. But we have often been satisfied with a tritheistic under- 
standing of this mystery, or, on the other hand, with a Sabellian under- 
standing, instead of an understanding in terms of fellowship, which 
means the inter-penetration of personality without loss of individuality, 
Constantly we have either confused the Persons or divided and sepa- 
rated them. 


In the same way, in explaining the mystery of the Incarnation, we 
have tended either to undervalue the manhood or the Godhead of our 
Lord. Confusion or separation of the “natures” has often been mixed 
in the Church’s interpretation in worship forms and in our theologies, 
often quite unconsciously, because we have constantly attempted to ex- 
press in abstract static terms what is dynamic and can only be expressed 
in terms of personality and event—in terms of fellowship. 


This relationship which exists between the Father and the Son 
and which is maintained by the living Spirit, is the relationship at an- 
other level which exists between Christ and the Church; “I pray for 
them that believe on me through their (the Apostles’) word that they 
may all be one, even as thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be in us” (John 17:20, 21). The fourth Gospel makes it 
clear in the chapters which precede this High Priestly Prayer, that the 
relationship which exists between Christ and His Church is maintained 
through the Holy Spirit, “Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, he shall guide you into all truth: for he shall not speak from 
himself ; but what things soever he shall hear, these shall he speak ; and 
he shall declare unto you the things that are to come. He shall glorify 
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me: for he shall take of mine and shall declare it unto you” (John 
16:13, 14). It is the Holy Spirit which is the true Shaliach, taking of 
the things of Christ (the Word) and declaring them unto the Church, 
so that they again become “event’’ in the life of the Church; and it is 
those who abide in the word who are in true relationship to this 
Spirit—Shaliach. 


A. G. Hebert in The Apostolic Ministry recognises that ““We must 
look at the office of the Christian ministry in the relation of man to 
God which has been established in Christ ; we must begin with the min- 
istry of our redemption itself and with Him as the Head of the Church” 
(p. 501). Parallel to the union of God and man in Christ, we must 
think of the Divine and human elements in the Church, for the Church 
has this double nature. So he goes on to say, “The two natures of the 
Church have been joined together by God, and men cannot put them 
asunder ; they must be distinguished, but not either confused with one 
another or forced violently apart. It is disastrous to merge the divine 
element in the human and invest the earthly and visible Church with 
the perfection that belongs to the divine element, thus in fact dragging 
down the divine element to earth and soiling it in the mud: we shall see 
later that this is the root of a fatal perversion of the idea of the Chris- 
tian ministry. It is equally disastrous to make a separation, banishing 
the divine element up to heaven under the name of the Invisible Church, 
and leaving the earthly community as a mere human organisation. We 
must hold fast to both sides, and grasp firmly the double truth that as 
the Church of God is both divine and human, so in its earthly condition 
itis at once perfect and imperfect” (p. 510). 


This is well said, but is it not denied by the Roman doctrine that 
the priest becomes divus at his ordination, his humanity being swal- 
lowed up in divinity, as our Lord’s humanity certainly was not; and is 
it not incompatible with the idea of horizontal continuity by successive 
episcopal ordinations, which has been substituted for the continuity 
by eschatological event wrought by the Spirit Shaliach who dwells in 
the Church which abides in the Word? We submit that the conception 
of tactual succession, which in its origin can be traced to Cyprian, is 
due to the failure of the Latin mind to grasp the more dynamic and 
eschatological conception which lies in the Scriptures, and to under- 
stand the mind of the Primitive Church concerning the relationship of 
Christ to His Church, which ultimately is grounded in the relationship 
between the Father, Son and Holy Spirit in the one God, and the rela- 
tionship of the divine and human in the Person of the Incarnate Word. 
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NOTE ON THE MINISTRY OF WOMEN 
A.—The Ministry of Women in the Gospels 


At the time our Lord was “found in fashion as a man” women 
in His own country were in very little better position than were women 
in other Eastern countries. They were regarded as inferior to men, 
their conditions of life were humiliating, they suffered great legal 
disabilities. There is nothing in the Gospel narratives to suggest that 
Jesus adopted the general view, but rather there is much to suggest that 
He regarded women as being of equal status with men. He included 
certain women among His close and intimate friends; they acted as 
His associates and filled a prominent place in His public ministry 
(Luke 8:2-3) ; He accepted their personal service (Luke 10:38-42); 
even that of the woman of Samaria (John 4:1-26), and that of the 
woman of the city “who was a sinner’”’ (Luke 7 :36-50). 


Such an attitude was a decided advance on the religious and social 
conventions of that day.° 


Doubtless it was due to the teaching and example of Jesus that 
women were held in such high esteem in the Apostolic Church, and 
that they were accorded a duly recognised and honoured position in 
the Ministry as Church organisation developed in the Apostolic and 
sub-Apostolic age. 


B.—The Ministry of Women in the New Testament Period 


In the Apostolic Church’ the ministry of women appears to have 
been of a threefold character: (1) Deaconesses; (11) Widows; (iti) 
Prophetesses. Besides these, the New Testament shows that women 
exercised an evangelistic function: Romans 16:3; Acts 18 :20-26; 
Phil. 4:3; Romans 16:12. 


(1) The Ministry of Deaconesses. In Romans 16:1, Paul refers 
to Phoebe, the deaconess of the Church at Cenchrea. She is described 
as one who “has been a helper of many and of myself as well.” Phoebe 
is actually designated a ‘‘deacon” of the Church in Cenchrea (our 
language makes use of a distinction unnoted in the Greek—a deacon 
might be a man or a woman). Possibly Tryphena and Tryphosa and 
Persis (Rom. 16:12) as also Euodia and Syntyche (Phil. 4:3) should 
be classed in this developing order. There is no other explicit refer- 
ence to the office of a woman deacon in the New Testament ; but in one 
other passage (I Tim. 3:11) the reference to “women,” standing 
where it does, cannot be to women in general, but to women in a distinct 
and recognised order—that of woman deacon (deaconess). 
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We have no certain description of the official duties, either of 
deacons or deaconesses, but their function may be gathered from the 
significance of their title. They were to serve, in distinction from the 
work of ruling entrusted to the Presbyters. The official duties of 
women deacons—as of men deacons— would be to assist the Presby- 
ters, primarily in the care of the bodily needs of the members of the 
Christian community—the care of the sick, the poor, the aged—the 
deaconesses devoting themselves especially to the care of the female 
members, the separate and secluded life of women making such minis- 
try especially necessary. 


(2) The Widow Ministry. It is difficult to decide whether the 
“widows” of the Pastoral Epistles (1 Tim. 5:9-16) are really a class 
of Church officials or a specially deserving class of Church members 
needing special care and maintenance, and for whom the Church as- 
sumed special responsibility. From the beginning the Church had. 
recognised its responsibility by helping the needy widows (Acts 6:1ff., 
9:39) and what began as purely “eleomosynary” service (the double 
qualification for such office being piety and poverty) it is quite rea- 
sonable to believe developed into a recognised order of ministry. On 
this assumption I Tim. 5 :3-8 may well refer to those widows who are 
the recipients of the Church’s charity (like those of Acts 6:1) ; while v. 
9-16 has in mind those widows who were enrolled, after a special scru- 
tiny, in a specific order of service requiring specific spiritual qualities. 
That the reference in I Tim. 5 is to a duly constituted order of ministry 
seems to be confirmed by the fact that it was functioning very effec- 
tively in the sub-Apostolic age and continued into the Middle Ages. 


In the early period the duties and functions of the office included 
that of devotional exercises—especially the ministry of intercessory 
prayer—the instruction of women, assisting at the baptism of women, 
nursing, and acts of charity. 


What the relationship between these two main orders of women’s 
ministry was during the New Testament period there is no evidence 
to show, but in A. D. 375° they still appear as distinct from each other, 
the widows being regarded as inferior to the deaconesses. 


(3)—The Ministry of Prophetesses. There was such a ministry 
in the Corinthian Church (1 Cor. 11:5; cf. Acts 21:9) but no certain 
information is given regarding their public function. It is quite clear 
that women took part in the public ministry of the Church at Corinth, 
both in prayer and prophesying. Prophesying would be, not the fore- 
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telling of events but giving public exhortation, probably in a condition 
of ecstasy. Paul personally does not prohibit the public ministry of 
women in the Church but makes a regulation in relation thereto 
prompted obviously by the traditions of the Jewish faith in which he 
had been nurtured, and in which due recognition is made of contempo- 
rary social convention. It is in this same spirit Paul exhorts slaves to 
obey their masters. 


Later (I Tim. 2:8-11) it would seem that the woman’s part in 
public worship is a silent one and a prohibition is enacted in Paul's 
name which is out of harmony with his previously expressed attitude. 
Paul may have been personally averse to women taking part in the 
public services of the Church but he certainly does not forbid them to 
teach.’ It is a more than probable explanation that the direction of 
I Tim. 2:11 does not emanate from the pen of the Apostle Paul but 
from an individual writing during the first quarter of the second cen- 
tury, and reflects the condition of and age and a society which could 
be easily scandalised by any kind of publicity on the part of women.’ 
But whoever be the author and whatever the theological attitude, it can 
scarcely be maintained that, in imposing these restrictions on Christian 
women of his day he was laying down a permanent rule for the Minis- 
try of the Christian Church. 


C.—Subsequent Developments 


The Ministry of Virgins. There was no distinct class of Virgin 
Ministry in the New Testament period. Paul (I Cor. 7) expresses his 
personal belief that celibacy (either of men or women) has its ad- 
vantages, or may be preferable in certain circumstances; but there is 
no evidence for a class of virgins with any status in the Church before 
the second half of the second century, and there is no certain evidence 
of their being regarded as a distinct order until the fourth century. 


_ In the earliest age of the Church the virgins fulfilled no specific 
ministerial function, and what distinguished them was the resolution 
to remain unmarried, and so to be able to consecrate themselves to the 
service of Christ and the Church in full degree. In process of time the 
scope of service became enlarged. By the end of the third century 
professed and dedicated virgins were living in communities, and by the 
end of the fourth century nunneries were numerous throughout the 
then Christian world. The members of these convent communities 
were not so strictly secluded as was the case in the later Middle Ages.’ 
In later and more modern times the more active Religious Orders of con- 
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dition secrated women have exercised and still are exercising a most valuable 
“ of ministry of “good works” in the field of education and philanthropy. 
ereto 


ich he The first reference to women’s ministry outside the New Testa- 
empo- ment is that of Pliny to the Emperor Trajan." At the close of the 
ves to second century and opening of the third’* women still exercised the# 
prophetic function. The offices of the widow and that of the “virgin’’ ¥ 
are included in a now growing category of women’s ministry. The 
i 4 office of deaconess seems to have fallen into abeyance in the Western ¥ 
Pauls Church, though not in the East, but later she takes her place as head # 

sacl of her particular category and acquires the position previously held bys 

siti the “widow.” Both widows and deaconesses were supported in pamacet: 
mye or in part by the gifts of the congregation and were appointed to fulfil 

bet certain specific functions parallel to those of the deacon. 
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Later, in the Greek Church, the deaconess is ranked among they 
clergy, the duties of office including that of teaching. From thes 
fourth century onwards they were ordained to office by the laying on’ 
of hands though not admitted to the discharge of liturgical functions ¢ 
inthe Church.’* Towards the end of the twelfth century the order oft : 
deaconess seems to be passing out of existence, the most likely explana- § 
tion being that it became merged into that of Abbess. ‘ 


In the Western Church no mention of deaconesses is found until % 


the end of the fourth century, when there are canons forbidding any < 
further ordination. In spite of these canons, there are signs that the ¢ 


office persisted, and there is evidence that there were deaconesses in * 
Rome at the end of the eighth century. E 


In the West, as in the East, the office seems to have become — 


in that of Abbess. The chief reason for its falling into abeyance was 


the development of infant initiation, as this innovation rendered un- ‘ 


¥ 
necessary the duty of instruction and attendance on candidates for § z 
baptism. 


From the foregoing necessarily restricted review it is reasonable : 
to conclude that there was in the Primitive Church a ministry of wo- 
men, diverse in form and name, which subsequently became the lai | 
and duly recognised order of the deaconess. It is also safe to conclude 
that admission to the diaconate of women (as for men) was by ordina- 
tion. Still later the office of deaconess fell into abeyance, and with 
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the dissolution of the nunneries, women lost their official status in the 2 
ministry of the Church. $ 
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Recent years have witnessed a widespread movement in the direc- 
tion of revival of this ancient order of the Christian Ministry.’*  [n- 
deed, the whole question of the place and work of women in the Church 
is receiving serious and urgent consideration in almost all the Churches 
of Christendom. 


The emancipation of women in the life of modern societies has 
stimulated this re-consideration, but forces within the Church itself 
have made it imperative that this matter should be given close attention. 
Naturally, at the present, there is widespread difference of conviction." 

The foregoing survey shows that there is no barrier in theology 
and tradition to the extension of the ministry of Deaconesses, even 
if the question of the ordination of women to the Presbyterate has to 
be left open until a larger measure of agreement is reached. 


* By ‘form’ we mean certain elements of structure, including the preaching of the 
Word, the two Gospel Sacraments, and a Ministry. 


* Matt. 10:1-15; Mark 3:14; 6:7-13; Luke 9:1-6. 
* Matt. 28:16-20; Mark 16:14-20; Luke 24:44-48; John 20:19-23. 


“Later attempts have been made to restore the order of “Apostles” as by the 
oa Apostolic (or Irvingite) Church, the Mormons and the Apostolic Church 


* One of ovr Lord’s most revolutionary declarations has to do with the status of 
women. The new sanctity He gave to marriage in the words “the twain shall be 
one flesh” (Matt. 19:5-6, cf. Mark 10:2ff.) whilst being a declaration of the in- 
dissolubility of Christian marriage, at the same time places the wife on the same 
level as the husband. 

* The date of the Apostolic Constitutions. 


"It is difficult to reconcile *I Cor. 14:34ff. with 11:5-13 with any degree of as- 
surance. Its position in the MSS varies and it is probably a later addition made on 
the margin and inserted by copyists at different points in the text. It was probably 
modelled on I Tim. 2:11 ff. 


*Dr. Gore points out (The Church and the Ministry, p. 225-6) that under the 
Roman Empire women in Asia Minor were accorded certain honoured positions in 
public life, but it appears that the dignities of women in pagan society were honorary 
rather than administrative. There is no evidence that they could assist at assemblies, 
or give votes, or speak in public. He adds, “Probably what was allowed and_for- 
— Sn. pa Church represented pretty fairly the allowance and prohibitions 
of secular life. 


* In the severith century, nuns were active in missionary work in Western Europe. 


* Pliny to Trajan (112 A.D.), Clement of Alexandria (150-220), Origen (23! 
A.D.) refer to the ministry of women as part of early Church organisation. 


™ The period of The Church Orders. 


“It cannot be determined as to whether the ordination of deaconesses was pet- 
formed by imposition of hands from the earliest days, but there is evidence of ordina- 
tion of deaconesses by laying on of hands with prayer at the time of the Council of 
Chalcedon (451 A.D.) and the Apostolic Constitutions (c. 375). This continued the 
practice both in the Latin and Greek Church so long as the order continued in use. 
Ordination did not confer power to conduct public worship in the Church. Theif 
offices were “(1) to assist at the baptisms of women, (2) to act as private catechist 
to women, (3) to visit and attend women in sickness and distress, (4) to minister 
to martyrs or confessors in prison, (5) to attend the women’s gate in Church, (6) to 
preside over the widows.” 

*Some European Protestant communities, however, included a ministry of 
deaconesses in their ecclesiastical order in the 16th century. 
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“The differences of principle find expression in the Report of the c.rchbishop’s 
Commission on the Ministry of Women, 1935. The Report recommends that women 
should not be admitted to the priesthood of the Church. Following a review of the 
evidence from the New Testament and Church History, it says, “It is our conviction 
that this consensus of tradition and opinion is based upon the will of God and is, for 
the Church today, a sufficient witness to the guidance of the Holy Spirit.” 

But a contrasting principle was expressed by Dr. W. R. Matthews. He could 
find no theological case to support exclusion of women from the full ministry; on the 
contrary, he maintains that there is “a most important theological principle which 
ought to lead to the conclusion that the opening of the full ministry of the Church to 
women is required by the Christian doctrine of human nature.” 

Further material is now available in the Ecumenical study of Life and Work of 
Women in the Church, an Interim Report presented hy Amsterdam. It expresses the 
widespread concern about the question in almost all the Churches; and registers the 
great differences in present practice and theory. It also makes the important point 
that concentration on the question of the ordination of women to the priesthood ought 
not to divert attention from the great work women can do and are doing in other 
spheres of ministry. 

In receiving this Interim Report the Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
recommended the preparation of a fuller report and the appointment of a Commission 
composed of men and women to give further consideration to the Life and Work of 
Women in the Church, and to give guidance on important issues. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


NEw Wor.tp TRANSLATION OF THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. Watch 
Tower Bible and Tract Society, Inc., Brooklyn, New York, 1953. 
Pp. 856. 


Only the first volume of the Old Testament under the above title 
is available at the present time, and this volume contains the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges and Ruth. When the translation of the rest of the 
Old Testament is published in two additional volumes, it is expected 
to become the counterpart of the New World Translation of the 
Christian Greek Scriptures which came off the press in 1950. The 
ambitious and earnest efforts of the translators chosen for the Watch 
Tower Bible Tract Society, Inc., in endeavoring to render the entire 
Bible into English should be greatly appreciated. 


The first volume of the New World Translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures begins with a Foreword which constitutes a brief introduc- 
tion to the new translation, dealing with such subjects as motive, 
method, scope, as well as a discussion of the Hebrew grammar. The 
critical apparatus seems to be generally sound; but the translators do 
not approach their task as “higher critics’ or “modernists.” (p. 7) 
Rather, their aim is “to convey the flavor of the ancient Hebrew 
realm, its way of thinking, reasoning, talking, social dealings, etc.” 
(p. 9) The Appendix contains discussions on “soul,” “‘sheol,” “ge- 
henna,” and a table of the “70 families after the flood.’’ Some maps 
and the plans of the tabernacle, without page numbers, close this volume. 


Compared to the Revised Standard Version, the New World 
Translation has much more detailed chain references and textual notes; 
and they are more elaborate than those of the American Revised Ver- 
sion. Variant readings in Hebrew, Aramaic, Samaritan, Syriac, 
Greek and Latin versions are frequently indicated. Though ‘Jehovah’ 
for the tetragrammaton is retained, “Yehwah” of Kittel’s Biblia 
Hebraica edited by Kahle is noted. Only this pointing goes back to the 
first edition of 1937, not the seventh edition of 1951 as is pointed out 
by the translators. (p. 34) 


The exact and grammatical rendition of one language into an- 
other is semantically impossible. Theoretically a sentence consisting 
of six words, each having six meanings, can be translated into thirty- 
six sentences; and when various syntactical principles are taken into 
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account, there could be many more than thirty-six possibilities of trans- 
lation. As a matter of fact, every translation may be said to be the 
translator’s interpretation of the original text, for of necessity he 
must choose his own vocabulary in which the translation is rendered. 


In the New World Translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, the 
English expression is not as readable as in the Bible: An American 
Translation or in the Revised Standard Version. Furthermore, fre- 
quent use of the expression, “began to . . .,” for the imperfect aspect 
of a verb resulted in the employment of the form, “started to . . .,” 
where actually the phrase, “began to . . .,” appears in the Hebrew 
text. But this “started to . . .”’ is not consistently followed in such 
passages as Judges 10:18. Here “began to . . .” appears for the 
imperfect aspect of “say” and “take the lead in fighting” for “begin to 
fight.” This inconsistency is repeated in Judges 13:5. This is but 
one of many such difficulties in this new translation. 


66 


The repetition of “began to. . .,” “proved to be. . .,” “pro- 
ceeded to . . .,’” etc. is much more redundant than the repetition of 
“and” which the translators so rightly try to avoid. (p. 18) Their 
treatment of the conjunctive waw and consecutive waw is not only in- 
adequate, but also ignores completely the history of the syntax of 
Biblical Hebrew, covering a period of about one thousand years! 


However, this reviewer cannot but admire the crown of the many 
accomplishments of the Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society, Inc., 
within its short history of seventy-five years—the first volume of the 
New World Translation of the Hebrew Scriptures. 


Toyozo W. NAKARAI 


